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improvement. They do worse; they tend in many ways to
obstruct, and do really obstruct, improvement."

For one thing the landlord has the right, which he often
exercises, of keeping the land not only unimproved, but unculti-
vated, in order to maintain an inordinate quantity of wild animals
for what he calls sport. This right, at all events, cannot be
defended as a means of promoting improvement.

Again, if the purpose in allowing private ownership of the land
were to provide the strongest possible motive to its good cultivation,
the ownership would be vested in the actual cultivator. But in
England almost all the land of the country is cultivated by tenant-
farmers, who not only are not the proprietors, but in the majority
of cases have not even a lease, but may be dispossessed at six
months7 notice. If those lands are well cultivated, it cannot be in
consequence of the rights of the landlord. If those rights have
any effect on cultivation at all it must be to make it bad, not good.
If farmers with such a tenure cultivate well, it is a proof that
property in land is not necessary for good cultivation.

But, it will be said, if the mere cultivation can be and is satis-
factorily carried on by tenants at will, it is not so with the great
and costly improvements which have converted so much barren
land into fertile. The returns to these improvements are slow,
and a temporary holder, even if he has the capital, will not make
them. They can seldom be made, and, in point of fact, seldom
are made by any one but the proprietor. And as a certain number
of landed proprietors do make such improvements, the institution
of property in land is thought to be sufficiently vindicated.

Giving all the weight to this consideration which it is entitled
to, the claim it gives to the landlord is not to all the possible
proceeds of the land, but to such part of them only as are the
result of his own improvements or of the improvements made by
predecessors in whose place he stands. Whatever portion of them
is due, not to his labour or outlay, but to the labour and outlay of
other people, should belong to those other people. If the tenant
has added anything to the value of the land beyond the duration
of his tenancy, the landlord should be bound to purchase the
improvement, whether permanent or temporary, at its full value.
If the nation at large, by their successful exertions to increase the
wealth of the country, have enhanced the value of the land indepen-
dently of anything done by either the landlord or the tenant, that
increase of value should belong to the nation. That it should do
so is not only consistent with the principles on which landed pro-
perty confessedly depends for its justification, but is a consequence
of those very principles.